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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  REPORT  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Submits  Proposals  for  Increasing  Production,  Improving  Distri- 
bution, and  Promoting  Conservation  of  Food  Supplies — Outlines 
Organization  for  Carrying  Out  These  Purposes. 


In  compliance  with  Senate  reso- 
lution No.  26,  adopted  April  6,  1917, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
April  18,  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  following  report: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  April  18,  1917. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir:  I take  pleasure  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  Senate  embodied  in  Senate 
resolution  No.  20,  to  submit  a comprehensive 
plan  for  increasing  the  production  of  food 
supplies,  especially  by  the  cultivation  of 
town  lots  and  unused  lands  adjacent  to 
towns,  and  of  the  arid  or  semiarid  lands,  and 
by  promoting  the  raising  of  all  classes  of  food 
or  food-producing  animals,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  organization  to  promote  and  in  a 
practical  and  effective  way  carry  out  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  moneys  necessary  to 
be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  promo- 
tion of  these  purposes. 

This  department  has  for  some  time  been 
giving  careful  consideration  to  all  the  matters 
covered  by  the  resolution.  It  has  issued  a 
number  of  statements  designed  to  stimulate 
increased  production  and  to  indicate  what 
crops  should  receive  particular  attention  in 
the  different,  areas  and  the  best  methods  to 
be  employed  to  secure  increased  efficiency. 
It  has  also  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  conserving  the  food  supply  through  better 
handling,  through  the  elimination  of  waste, 
and  through  economy,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  well-to-do.  At  recent  conferences 
of  official  bodies,  including  the  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  or  representatives  of 
State  boards  of  agriculture  and  representa- 
tives of  the  land-grant  colleges,  called  by  the 
department  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Berkeley, 
Gal.,  problems  of  production,  conservation, 
distribution,  and  organization  were  fully 
considered  and  important  conclusions  were 
reached.  These  conclusions  were  embodied 
in  a report,  a copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto,  marked  “Exhibit  A.”  (Printed  in 
separate  form.1) 

Organization. 

In  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Nation  already 

1 This  report  may  be  obtained  on  request  made  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


possesses  official  organized  agencies  which, 
for  many  years,  have  been  actively  studying 
all  agricultural  problems.  These  agencies 
are  working  in  very  close  cooperation  and 
are  actively  directing  their  energies  to  the 
handling  of  problems  presented  by  this 
emergency.  The  Nation  is  also  fortunate  in 
possessing  many  important  farmers’  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’ 
Union,  the  American  Society, of  Equity,  the 
Gleaners,  the  Farmers’  National  Congress, 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Wool  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, and  many  others.  It  is  believed  that 
additional  machinery  should  be  created,  and 
steps  already  have  been  taken  to  develop  it 
along  these  lines : 

(1)  As  special  developments  and  particu- 
lar problems  demand  it,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  call  to  his  assistance  in 
Washington  a few  men  of  special  training 
and  broad  experience  who  may  advise  with 
him  in  further  projecting  the  activities  of 
the  department,  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  problems  and  machinery  over  the  Nation, 
and  in  promoting  particularly  large  activi- 
ties. It  would  seem  desirable  that  this  body 
should  take  shape  as  circumstances  require, 
and  that  the  department  should  have  funds 
available  to  meet  any  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  services  of  such  a 
body.  Through  its  regular  machinery  and 
through  this  small  advisory  body  the  de- 
partment will  undertake  to  keep  in  touch 
not  only  with  State  agencies  but  also  with 
the  great  farmers’  organizations  of  the 
Nation,  whose  assistance  and  cooperation 
and  the  advice  of  whose  leaders  will  be  con- 
stantly sought. 

(2)  The  creation  in  each  State,  either 
separately  or,  preferably,  in  connection 
with  the  State  council  of  safety,  of  a small 
central  division  of  food  production  and  con- 
servation, composed  of  representatives  of 
the  State  boards  of  agriculture,  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  of  such  farmers’  organiza- 
tions as  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  Union, 
the  American  Society  of  Equity,  the  Glean- 
ers, the  Farmers’  National  Congress,  and 
others  as  may  exist  in  a particular  State,  and 
of  bankers’  and  business  agencies.  In  a 
number  of  the  States  these  central  bodies 
already  have  been  created  and  others  are 
being  rapidly  formed. 

(3)  County,  township,  or  urban  bodies  of 
similar  constitution,  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  State  central  agency,  to 


study  and  deal  with  problems  of  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation. 

Production. 

The  increase  of  food  production  this  year 
must  come  about  largely  through  increased 
efficiency  on  the  farms  and  ranges  already 
in  operation.  This  is  not  a time  for  experi- 
ment in  new  areas  and  with  new  or  untried 
crops  and  processes.  Concentration  of  effort 
should  be  made  in  areas  already  developed 
and  on  enterprises  already  under  way.  The 
problem  is  not  that  of  securing  more  land 
to  cultivate.  The  difficulty  confronting  the 
farmer  is  rather  that  of  securing  an  ample 
supply  of  labor.  In  fact,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal limiting  factors  in  food  production  this 
year  may  be  a restricted  labor  supply. 
In  many  sections  of  the  West  and  South, 
the  supply,  relatively  speaking,  will  not 
fall  bar  short  of  normal.  The  effect  will  be 
felt  more  in  the  Northeast  , in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  great  industrial  centers. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  secure  a large 
army  without  some  further  disturbance  of 
labor.  Agricultural  operations  not  only 
must  be  maintained  at  their  normal  level 
but  must  be  extended.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  making  the  labor  remaining 
on  the  farms  more  efficient  and  by  drawiug 
into  the  field  forces  not  heretofore  regularly 
or  fully  used.  The  time  of  special  stress  will 
be  during  the  harvest  season,  a nd  every  step 
should  be  taken  by  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  to  furnish  relief 
when  it  is  needed.  I am  not  yet  prepared 
to  submit  a definite  or  satisfactory  sugges- 
tion, but  the  problem  is  receiving  the  earnest 
consideration  not  only  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor, 
but  also  of  State  and  local  agencies  through- 
out the  country.  A joint  committee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  actively  studying  the 
matter  and  a number  of  suggestions  are 
under  consideration.  In  the  South  the  ex- 
isting labor  supply  can  be  more  fully  util- 
ized through  increased  agricultural  diversifi- 
cation. At  present  the  South’s  agriculture 
is  based  largely  on  the  two-crop  system— 
cotton  and  corn.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  some  sections,  because  ot  too  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  two -crop  system,  the  labor  of 
man  and  animals  is  utilized  only  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  time.  If  diversification  were 
more  generally  practiced,  this  labor  would 
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be  more  effectively  and  economically  ap- 
plied. It  is  stated  that  there  are  more  than 
2.000,000  boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
19  years  in  cities  and  towns  not  now  engaged 
in  productive  work  vital  to  the  Nation  in  the 
present  emergency.  Many  of  these  boys 
have  had  contact  with  rural  life  and  know 
something  about  farming  operations.  This 
constitutes  the  most  important  unorganized 
and  unutilized  labor  resource  available. 
The  department  and  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  have,  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs, 
more  than  300,000  members.  Large  addi- 
tional numbers  could  be  enrolled  in  these 
clubs,  and  their  services  could  be  utilized 
in  additional  directions.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  that  high  schools  and  colleges  in 
rural  communities  might  suspend  operations 
before  the  end  of  the  regular  terms  and  might 
resume  their  activities  later  in  the  fall, 
'this  would  be  a possible  means  of  addition. 

Other  suggestions  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration are  that  industrial  plants  should, 
so  far  as  pcssible,  arrange  to  do  their  re- 
pairing during  the  harvest  season  and  that 
certain  kinds  of  public  and  private  under- 
takings of  relatively  lesser  importance 
should  be  suspended  temporarily,  thereby 
making  possible  some  additional  liberation 
of  labor.  The  mobilizing  in  particular  dis- 
tricts of  groups  of  labor  for  emergency  assist- 
ance is  by  no  means  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility.  State  and  local  organizations 
especially  should  give  this  problem  their 
most  earnest  consideration,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  find  means  in  their  various  com- 
munities of  furnishing  assurances  that  farm- 
ing operations  will  not  only  be  continued 
on  their  normal  scale,  but  will  even  be 
extended. 

The  department,  through  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  will  undertake  to  place 
a competent  man  in  each  State  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  State’s  central  board  of  food 
production  and  conservation  to  assist  it  in 
devising  the  best  means  of  furnishing  relief 
to  communities  that  need  additional  labor. 
Through  the  State  boards,  this  representa- 
tive will  keep  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
local  organizations.  A special  effort  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  labor  needs  of  the 
different  communities  and  the  available  sup- 
plies of  labor  not  fully  utilized  in  the  region, 
and  also  to  ascertain  these  facts  over  large 
areas.  The  stress  comes  at  different  times 
in  different  States  and  communities.  Infor- 
mation will  be  conveyed  to  the  boards  in 
States  where  there  is  a lack  of  labor  regarding 
surplus  labor  supplies  in  surrounding  States 
or  districts.  The  problem  of  securing  favor- 
able transportation  facilities  and  rates  will 
be  taken  up  with  the  various  transportation 
companies.  This  department  will  cooperate 
also  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  keep 
in  touch  with  its  field  agencies. 

It  is  especially  important  that  emphasis 
be  laid  on  the  increased  production  of  the 
staple  crops,  particularly  in  the  regions 


where  they  are  usually  grown.  There  is 
yet  time  to  increase  the  acreage  not  only  of 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rice,  and  the  sorghums, 
but  also  of  spring  wheat  in  certain  areas,  as 
well  as  to  extend  the  acreage  of  peas,  beans, 
cowpeas,  and  soy  beans.  The  live  stock  and 
poultry  resources  of  the  country  need  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  encouragement 
given  to  permit  recovery  from  the  unusual 
drafts  upon  them  during  the  past  year,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  production  of 
meat,  dairy  products,  and  eggs.  Tne 
marked  activity  in  home  gardening  will 
result  in  a considerable  additional  produc- 
tion of  perishable  crops  for  local  use.  The 
department  and  State  agricultural  agencies 
are  lending  their  assistance  to  local  bodies 
which  are  organizing  systematic  home 
garden  work. 

Further  to  stimulate  production,  to  im- 
prove distribution,  and  to  promote  conser- 
vation, the  following  recommendations  are 
offered : 

(1)  Prompt  enlargement  of  the  coopera- 
tive demonstration  forces  of  the  department 
and  the  States,  through  the  States  Relations 
Service,  to  insure  the  most  effective  instruc- 
tion with  reference  to  crop  and  animal 
production  and  the  economic  and  effective 
use  of  food  in  the  home. 

(2)  Immediate  enlargement  of  the  exist- 
ing force  of  experts  in  home  economics  in 
order  that  widespread  instruction  may  be 
given  in  urban  and  rural  communities 
regarding  the  proper  preparation  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  foodstuffs.  Some  of 
the  greatest  preventable  wastes  are  in  the 
home.  The  women,  and  particularly  the 
housekeepers,  of  the  Nation  can  be  of  great 
assistance  not  only  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  along  certain  lines,  but 
especially  in  the  conservation  of  food,  the 
elimination  of  wastes,  and,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  well-to-do,  in  practicing  rigid 
economy.  The  women  of  the  Nation  have 
control  of  the  larger  part  of  its  consumption 
expenditure,  and  one  of  ‘their  first  tasks 
should  be  to  see  that  this  is  directed  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

(3)  Prompt  enlargement  of  the  depart- 
ment’s forces  an,d  facilities  for  aiding  farm- 
ers to  combat  destructive  insects  and  dis- 
eases of  both  animals  and  plants,  through 
instruction  and  assistance  to  the  general 
extension  workers  of  the  department  and 
the  States.  The  losses  through  animal  dis- 
eases and  insects  run  into  the  millions. 
With  effective  and  efficient  organization 
the  forces  in  the  department  already  en- 
gaged in  work  of  this  kind  could  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  utilized.  This  undoubtedly 
would  result  in  the  saving  of  great,  quanti- 
ties of  food  materials  that  now  go  to  waste. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  flour  supply,  on 
the  basis  of  a normal  crop,  could  be  in- 
creased by  18,000,000  barrels  a year  through 
the  milling  of  wheat  so  as  to  make  81  per 
cent  of  the  kernel  into  flour  instead  of  73 


per  cent  as  at  present.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, has  many  sides  and  various  important 
issues  are  involved.  How  far  the  increased 
milling  should  be  pressed  and  how  rapidly 
are  important  questions  to  be  considered. 
Such  action  as  the  results  of  further  inquiry 
may  determine  should  be  promptly  taken. 

Some  of  the  European  nations  have 
secured  a considerable  addition  to  the  food 
supply  either  by  reducing  the  production  of 
malt  liquors  or  by  reducing  or  prohibiting 
the  production  of  distilled  liquors.  It  has 
been  roughly  estimated  that  the  value  of 
food  materials  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  beverages  in  this 
country  in  one  year,  on  the  basis  of  prices 
lower  than  those  now  prevailing,  is  approxi- 
mately $145,000,000. 

(4)  Immediate  enlargement  of  the  de- 
partment’s forces  dealing  with  the  conser- 
vation of  perishables  on  farms  and  elsewhere 
to  prevent  losses  of  useful  food  crops  which 
occur  through  insufficient  supplies  of  cans 
and  containers  to  meet  the  requirements. 

(5)  Safeguarding  of  seed  stocks  for  1918  in 
case  untoward  climatic  or  other  conditions 
affecting  important  crops  make  such  action 
necessary  in  restricted  regions.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  undertake  to  supply  seed  in 
a nation-wide  way  for  all  or  any  of  the  great 
staple  crops.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
in  any  event  through  Government  agencies 
would  be  to  supply  seed  in  restricted  areas 
where  serious  emergencies  have  presented 
themselves.  If  the  Congress  should  provide 
an  emergency  fund,  the  Secretary  should  be 
authorized  to  furnish,  in  a limited  way, 
relief  as  indicated,  and,  if  deemed  advisable, 
to  take  steps  to  locate,  secure,  and  store  for 
next  year  good  seed  for  at  least  a portion  of 
certain  staple  crops.  Such  seed  would  not 
be  furnished  free  but  at  cost,  and  any  funds 
expended  for  this  purpose  would,  in  large 
part,  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Distribution. 

The  plans  outlined  involve  problems  of 
food  production  only.  No  less  important 
than  increased  production  is  the  establish- 
ment of  satisfactory  and  efficient  arrange- 
ments for  distribution.  The  producer  of 
foodstuffs  is  entitled  to  assurances  that  the 
channels  of  distribution  will  be  open  and 
that  a free,  competitive,  and  unmanipu- 
lated market  will  exist,  and  the  uneconomic 
speculation  will  be  either  controlled  or  pre- 
vented. To  meet  this  situation  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  given  the  fol- 
lowing authority  and  power: 

(1)  To  make  a complete  survey  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  Nation,  with  a view  to  secure 
full  information  as  to  its  location,  owner- 
ship, and  where  it  is  needed,  and  complete 
knowledge  as  to  the  instrumentalities  and 
agencies  that  own,  control,  manufacture, 
and  distribute  food  products. 

(2)  After  investigation,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  trade  interests  involved,  to  estab- 
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lish  market  grades  and  classes  of  farm  prod- 
ii'ts,  including  seeds,  and  standards  for 
receptacles  for  such  products,  together  with 
authority  to  effect  a suitable  degree  of  super- 
vision of  their  application  through  such  in- 
spection service  as  may  he  necessary. 

(3)  To  license  and  supervise  the  operation 
of  all  plants,  mills,  packing  houses,  canner- 
ies, slaughterhouses,  breweries,  distilleries, 
storage  houses,  or  other  establishments  or 
factories  in  which  food  or  feeds,  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  and  materials 
therefor,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  fungicides, 
serums,  toxins,  viruses,  and  any  other 
articles  required  for  agricultural  purposes 
are  prepared,  manufactured,  or  kept  for  sale 
or  distribution.  This  power  should  include 
authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  use  and  operation  of  such 
enterprises,  including  the  taking  over  and 
operation  of  them  whenever  such  course 
may  be  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

(4)  To  require  the  preference  movement 
by  the  common  carriers  of  the  United  States 
of  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  fungicides, 
and  farm  implements  or  machinery,  or  the 
materials  required  in  their  manufacture. 

(5)  To  enlarge  the  existing  telegraphic 
market  news  service  of  the  department, 
which  now  covers  live  stock  and  meats  and 
certain  foods,  vegetables,  and  other  perisha- 
bles, in  order  to  assist,  by  securing  compre- 
hensive information  from  all  shipping  areas, 
in  the  distribution  of  products  according  to 


the  proportionate  requirements  of  the  con- 
suming centers.  Enlargement  of  this  service 
would  also  tend  to  prevent  undue  shortage 
in  any  consuming  center  and  provide  against 
wastes  due  to  temporary  oversupply  of  per- 
ishables in  particular  communities.  The 
service  would  further  assist  in  securing  direct 
routings  and  thereby  relieve,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  congestion  of  transportation  lines. 
It  would  also  directly  aid  farmers  by  furnish- 
ing information  which  would  put  them  on 
an  equality  with  buyers  and  enable  them  to 
consign  unsold  products  to  points  where 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  there . 

(6)  In  case  of  extreme  emergency,  the 
Government  should  have  power  to  purchase, 
store,  and  subsequently  dispose  of  food  prod- 
ucts to  groups  of  people  or  communities  or- 
ganized in  some  form,  and  to  fix  maximum  or 
minimum  prices.  Perhaps  the  exercise  of 
this  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  to  be  used  only  when 
directed  by  the  President.  It  is  possible 
that  the  mere  existence  of  the  power  would 
make  action  unnecessary.  The  Govern- 
ment should  have  full  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  might  be  wise  to  fix  a minimum  price 
to  producers  for  only  one  important  commod- 
ity, just  as  it  might  be  wise  to  fix-a  maximum 
price  which  consumers  might  be  expected 
to  pay  for  only  one  or  several  products. 

(7)  I greatly  need  one,  possibly  two,  more 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  such  number  of 
assistants  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 


stances may  demand.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  Assistant  Secretary.  The  work  of 
the  department  has  increased  enormously  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  had  greatly  extended 
before  the  European  war  broke  out  and  with- 
in the  last  three  years  it  has  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  a number  of 
very  important  laws,  including  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
act;  (2)  cotton  futures  act;  (3)  United  States 
grain  standards  act;  (4)  United  States  ware- 
house act;  (5)  Federal  aid  road  act.  I need 
not  set  forth  the  burdens  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  central  office  because  of  the 
present  emergency.  They  are  vast  and  com- 
plex and  it  is  urgently  essential  that  addi- 
tional assistance  be  provided.  Furthermore 
the  appeals  from  different  sections  of  the 
Union  for  responsible  representatives  who 
can  keep  intimately  in  touch  with  them  and 
furnish  advice  and  suggestions  are  numerous 
and  growing. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $25,- 
000,000  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
plans  outlined  herein . In  order  that  prompt 
steps  may  be  taken  to  put  them  into  effect 
it  is  urged  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
give  the  department  the  requisite  authority 
and  to  make  available  the  necessary  funds. 

Respectfully, 


/K. 


Secretary . 
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